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AUSTRO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE 1866 

The diplomatic relations of Austria-Hungary and Germany in 
the last two generations present a singularly complex evidential 
problem. The two ends of the period are firmly rooted in the cer- 
tainty of established fact, but any attempt to fill in the period be- 
tween them involves the peril of writing the history of the present 
war in the light of the. quarrel of 1866 or of extending present issues 
back further than facts will warrant. Evidentially we possess firm 
ground for the aftermath of Sadowa, for the effect upon the rela- 
tions between Austria-Hungary and Germany of the creation of the 
Empire and the formation of the Dual Alliance. Out of these grow 
naturally the Triple Alliance and the latter phases of the statesman- 
ship of Bismarck as he himself liked us to think they were. Then 
in 1889-1890 comes a radical change. Public relations between 
the two countries cease to present important incidents, open con- 
troversies, or official utterances of obvious importance. From time 
to time we learn that the Triple Alliance has been renewed, that one 
emperor has visited the other or has occupied a prominent place at 
some ceremony, 1 but we have no direct evidence as to the terms on 
which the Triple Alliance was renewed or as to the real subjects dis- 
cussed at imperial visits. Inference, guess-work, suggestion, opin- 
ion we have in profusion; evidence there is none. We have in 
addition for this period subsequent to 1890 a documented narrative 
of parliamentary proceedings and ministerial policies, both in Aus- 
tria and in Germany, which tells of strong Slav parties pretty defi- 
nitely hostile to any extension of friendly relations with Germany, 
of the Magyar fear of the increase of Austrian influence in the 
Balkans. We see the emperor choose his premiers and foreign 
secretaries more frequently from these parties than from the Ger- 
man elements and we see the public affairs of the Monarchy con- 
ducted in the legislative assemblies on a general basis which leaves 
us strongly in doubt whether or not Austria ever acts in entire 

1 One expects to find press and diplomats drawing conclusions about Austro- 
German relations from the prominence of the German Kaiser at the Empress 
Elizabeth's funeral, though nothing more was necessarily implied than the pub- 
lished text of the Triple Alliance would explain; but one hardly expects to find 
among the causes solemnly enumerated for Italy's entrance into the war in a semi- 
official history the failure of Franz Josef to return the visit of Humbert in 1882. 
Luigi Carnovale, Why Italy entered into the Great War (Chicago, 1917), pp. 
246-247. 
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harmony with Berlin. We learn constantly that Germany and Ger- 
man policy have aroused grave concern at Vienna or Pesth and 
conversely that the officials on the Wilhelmstrasse consider the acts 
of their confreres singularly blundering and inept, 2 while the foreign 
correspondents and diplomats are genuinely in doubt whether the 
Austrians understand their own internal conditions or international 
complications. 3 

Then suddenly we are plunged into the war of 1914 and at once 
find these conclusions in regard to the previous relations of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany — apparently well documented and supported 
by reliable testimony from all sorts of participants and observers — 
diametrically opposed to the actual relations revealed by the out- 
break of the war. Austro-German history as written has been 
dominated by the memory of 1866, by the jealousy, suspicion, and 
hatred of Prussia, which it has been supposed was transferred in 
1871 to the new empire. Yet such an assumption is definitely nega- 
tived by the war of 1914. Pan-Germanism required for its prepa- 
ration so great a length of time and demanded for its adequate 
execution so perfect a correlation of effort between the two coun- 
tries ; the part of each was so dependent upon the work of the other ; 
each must necessarily be so thoroughly convinced of the other's 
dependability ; and both so entirely staked upon the issue their des- 
tiny as nations, that the fundamental fact of their relations must 
have been for some considerable period that degree of mutual faith 
which the great scheme, of whose existence we are now thoroughly 
assured, made so decidedly essential. So far as the Germans were 
concerned, Austria and Hungary were two essential links in the 
confederation. Success would be unthinkable without secure re- 
liance on them, because upon their continued co-operation, without 
coercion or thought of disloyalty, would depend the control of the 
Balkans which were to be entrusted to them and the all-important 
access to Turkey and to Asia Minor. Before the Germans could 
have dared to devote so much effort to a scheme upon whose success 
they risked so much, they must have been convinced beyond a 

2 This is the commonest conclusion. See Fullerton, Problems of Power 
(i9i5)> PP- 201, '244, 3 2 6, 335- Even so evident an official apologist as Charmatz 
complains on the appointment of Aehrenthal of " eine empfindliche Schadigung " 
" durch die laxe Fuhrung der auszern Politik." Geschichte der Ausw'drtigen Poli- 
tik Oesterreichs, II. 131, 132. 

3 " The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy deserves perhaps to head the list of 
States whose policy has been guided by fundamental ignorance of the foreign 
questions most nearly affecting them." Steed, Hapsburg Monarchy (London, 
1913), P- 280. The author was for a long time correspondent of the Times at 
Vienna and is now foreign editor of that newspaper. 
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shadow of doubt of the loyalty and dependability of the Hapsburg 
monarch and of his ability to direct and control the elements appar- 
ently hostile to them in his vast domains. Those who still cling 
despite the present war to the older view, of the continuity of the 
legacy of 1866, take refuge in the implication that Austria was less 
interested in the new policy than Germany; was dragged into it 
unwillingly ; and is not yet conscious that it is on the whole contrary 
to her political and economic interests. 4 They see the Monarchy 
dominated by Germany despite the monarch or see Austrian and 
Hungarian statesmen anxiously trying to awaken their aged and 
senile leader from his fatuous delusion. 5 This is plain assumption, 
not evidence, and rests upon the idea that the past hatreds must 
have continued to influence policy. It is inconsistent with the as- 
sumption, evidentially perhaps no better but from the point of fact 
immensely stronger, that the present war would have been for Ger- 
many an act of the wildest folly so long as any possible doubt re- 
mained as to the sureness of Austrian co-operation. Nor could 
such doubt be dissipated except by the knowledge that the more 
important elements in Austria and in Hungary were conscious of 
direct and immediate advantages to accrue to Austria-Hungary, com- 
mensurate with the effort which the execution of the plan would in- 
volve. To have undertaken so extensive a war, as this was almost 
certain to be, with a corpse around Germany's neck ; 6 with the only 
ally of any strength or capacity seditious and disloyal ; lacking, too, 
in any conviction of the value of the effort to her, would have made 
the beginning of such an aggressive war the product of plain lunacy 
and would render its continuance problematical, if not impossible. 
The continuance of the war alone must negative such an assump- 
tion until we are confronted with the most positive evidence, be- 
yond the ability of press bureaux or imaginative correspondents to 
fabricate. 

* Such was the text of most of those foreigners who treated of Pan- 
Germanism at all. The ablest of these is Andre Cheradame, whose numerous 
books had some influence on certain sections of French opinion before the war. 
His summary of his contentions in his more elaborate treatises is L'AUemagne, 
la France, et la Question d'Autriche (Paris, 1902). 

5 This is the common ante-bellum implication of the numerous statements that 
the bond between Austrian and German politics was close. It does not usually 
imply or connote the existence of Pan-Germanism. So Sosnosky writes in the 
Contemporary Review, CVI. 222, of the "timid, anxious, feeble policy which the 
Monarchy had pursued since Andrassy ". So Cheradame : " sans doute, les ' pous- 
sees ' de Germanisme ont determine la politique vacillante de Francois Joseph ". 
L'AUemagne, la France, et la Question d'Autriche, p. 123. 

• A remark concerning Austria credited by English sources to the German 
ambassador as he was leaving London in 1914. 
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Pan-Germanism is as fundamentally advantageous to Austrian 
interests as to German. Indeed, it far more directly conforms to 
the traditional policies and ambitions of the former than to those 
of the latter. The Hapsburg problem has been singularly difficult 
and a solution has been so long imperative that its postponement 
has almost ceased to terrify Austrian statesmen. The dissolution 
of the Monarchy has been for so many generations predicted and 
proclaimed that they have almost come to feel that a state of 
suspended animation is the only possible condition of continued 
existence. 7 On the one hand, Austria has found the gravest 
danger from the steady growth of Russia in men and economic 
resources, partly because of the contiguity of Russian territory, 
partly because of Russian ambition to achieve Constantinople 
and a preponderant influence in the Balkans. Austria and Hun- 
gary too need to open the windows and to acquire dependable 
access to the ocean highways, but unfortunately for Austria, the 
only possible solutions thwart the traditional policies of Russia and 
of Italy. Then, the singularly numerous and discordant congeries 
of races of which the Monarchy is composed have long found it 
difficult to exist together and thus far impossible to get along with- 
out each other. It has therefore seemed essential to the Hapsburg 
rulers that the Monarchy should become something decisively more, 
if it was to offset the powerful influences attempting to make it 
something considerably less. Pan-Germanism seemed better fitted 
than other plans to cope with the ambitions of Russia along the 
Danube and the Straits and with the desires of Italy to overrun the 
western Balkans and turn the Adriatic into an Italian lake. It also 
promised to provide some permanent solution of racial antagonism 
within, by the inclusion of the Monarchy in the larger unity of the 
Pan-Germanic confederation. 

The true evidential difficulty however lies not in the fact that 
this conclusion is based upon inference or deduction rather than 
upon documentary evidence concerning the prime factors which it 
involves, nor that it contravenes an older view which is sustained 
by evidence. The truth is that the older view was also based on 
inference and assumption. Strictly speaking, what has too fre- 
quently been called evidence is nothing better than testimony. We 
have a considerable number of printed statements, written or spoken 
by men who may have known the truth, but we have no proof at all 
that they saw fit to tell us any of it. 8 The first-hand direct infor- 

t Best exemplified by the policies and speeches of Taaffe. 

8 Obviously, von Biilow, Imperial Germany ; zu Reventlow, Deutschland's Aus- 
warlige Politik ; Zimmermann, Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonialpolitik. So Sir 
Horace Rumbold's various volumes. 
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mation from participants is not necessarily reliable testimony. The 
witness may have intentionally deceived us. We have a much 
larger number of books written by men who were quite anxious 
to tell the truth, but who were not necessarily aware of what the 
truth was. 9 Such books are merely printed testimony, and as infor- 
mation are perhaps no better than hearsay. There are, too, the 
reminiscences and personal experiences, in some number, of people 
on the fringe of diplomatic life. 10 There is a grave doubt whether 
they knew anything to tell. It has been too much the habit to write 
the history of Austrian foreign policy as if it were the independent 
work of ministers responsible to a parliamentary majority in the 
. British sense, bound therefore to present as much truth as possible 
to it, and whose statements could be accepted precisely because they 
were those of responsible officials. This was to forget that Aus- 
tria did not possess parliamentary government in any proper sense. 
Indeed the difficulty of a study of Austro-German relations lies not 
in the dearth of material, but in an entire lack of any material since 
1890 which can be accepted as valid evidence of the real facts we 
wish to establish. The interest shown in the subject by students, 
trained in scientific method, competent to handle its complexities 
with impartiality and disinterest, has been small. 11 The best his- 
torical work, if such it can be called, has been done by diplomats, 
lawyers, professional agitators, 12 newspaper correspondents, 13 nearly 

The real indictment of the whole ante-bellum literature of Austro-German 
history is its failure to treat Pan-Germanism as an organic part of German policy. 
The majority ignore it altogether. 

m Seven Years in Vienna, a Record of Intrigue (Boston, 1917), very decid- 
edly belongs in this category. 

11 With Friedjung's books and articles, Wertheimer's Andrdssy, Fournier's 
Wie wir zu Bosnien kamen (Vienna, 1909), S. Goriainov, Bosfor i Dardanely 
(1907; Fr. tr., Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles, 1910), our list ends. Yet even 
these are not free from the suspicion c-f official influence. 

12 There is a voluminous literature by the Czechs, the Serbians, the Ruma- 
nians, and the Slavs generally, in French, German, and English, most of which is 
so obviously prejudiced as to be useless even for local history. See, however, 
J. Spalaikovitch, La Bosnie et I'Herzegovine: £tude d'Histoire Diplomatique de 
Droit International (Paris, 1899) ; A. Stead, Servia by the Servians (London, 
1909) ; I. F. Voinov, La Question Macidonienne et les Reformes en Turquie 
(Paris, 1905) ; V. Mantegazza, L'Altra Sponda: Italia e Austria nell' Adriatico 
(Milan, 1905). 

13 It is surprising to note how largely the literature on recent Austrian his- 
tory in English is the work of newspaper correspondents. Dr. E. J. Dillon is 
almost as well known as de Blowitz used to be. Fullerton and Steed were 
Times correspondents at Vienna ; Cheradame of various Parisian reviews ; Schier- 
brand represented the American Associated Press in various capitals; as did H. 
A. Gibbons. Norman Angell was long a correspondent at Paris ; Berard, a per- 
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all of whom have been vehemently anxious to present some par- 
ticular view of it as true. There are no countries in the world 
where more varieties of ideas have sought verisimilitude from 
quasi-historical investigation. Scarcely any phase of German his- 
tory and certainly none of Austrian or Hungarian diplomacy or 
history but has been since 1866 and is still the subject of the most 
acrimonious controversy in those countries and in the outside world. 
The majority of books have been written as propaganda, if not for 
consumption in Austria-Hungary or Germany then for perusal in 
some other country. 14 In no countries has the influence of the state 
and its policies upon the writing of history been so consciously ex- 
tended, so determined, and so successfully concealed. 15 Evidence 
has probably been manufactured for immediate consumption ever 
since the printing press began to be used, but certainly no issue has 
ever been treated by any state with such elaboration and continued 
thought as Austro-German relations. 

Unfortunately, too, the testimony and events which we must 
evaluate, and from which we must exclude prejudiced material, are 
themselves to be evaluated on the basis of independent conclusions 
about fundamental factors whose correctness the author assumes 
rather than proves. The truth is that the few bare facts definitely 
ascertained, when read by themselves, prove too little; read in the 
light of preconceived conclusions they prove too much. The va- 
riety of opinions therefore on Austro-German relations, as on 

sonal friend of Delcasse, was correspondent of the Revue de Paris. Interesting 
as many of the books written by these men are, they cannot be regarded as the 
result of historical study, and frequently betray ignorance of vitally important 
facts about past history and about the history of other countries. Diplomatic 
history is a tangled web of which only a fraction is visible in the policy of any 
one country, and which must be viewed as a whole with perspective and with an 
objective purpose if anything better is to result than the casual testimony of an 
intelligent bystander. Editors, like Villari, Tardieu, and Harden, attain some- 
thing more like detachment, but are apt to be unduly influenced by their own 
environment and by the immediate political situation. Steed's Hapsburg Mon- 
archy is an admirable and carefully written book which has won itself a place 
with serious students. 

1* The numerous and otherwise excellent books of Cheradame all have a 
definite subjective purpose and usually were written to expound some particular 
phase of policy desirable for France, rather than merely to analyze the situation 
in an objective way. So too the works of R. W. Seton-Watson have in some 
ways the aspect of a cautious, subtle, but definite championship of the cause of 
the Southern Slavs. 

w Excellent statements of the official view of Austrian history and of rela- 
tions with Germany as with other powers are to be found in the small volumes 
by R. Charmatz, Geschichte der Auswartigen Politik Oesterreichs (Leipzig, 1909) ; 
Deutsch-Oesterreichische Politik (ibid., 1907). 
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Austro-Hungarian foreign policy, is due simply enough to the va- 
riety of conclusions about Austrian, Hungarian, and German his- 
tory, about parliamentary, administrative, local, economic, national, 
racial controversies, in the light of which the bare skeleton of diplo- 
matic material is interpreted and from which it at once, like a 
chameleon, borrows color and form. Definite or indefinite notions 
in regard to the relative strength of Austria and Hungary, the wil- 
lingness of the Czechs to sacrifice Austrian international interests 
to achieve something more of autonomy, the comparative influence 
of the emperor and his statesmen, the influence over him of the 
German Kaiser, the ability of the Magyars to dictate to Austria — 
these are the premises upon which most conclusions regarding 
Austro-German relations are really based. 

It is idle for us to cavil at the use of conclusions reached by in- 
ference and deduction rather than established by direct and unim- 
peachable evidence, because, unfortunately, we shall probably never 
have direct evidence for the facts and relationships of the greatest 
importance. Metternich, Bismarck, and others less illustrious have 
called our attention to the fact that no direct first-hand testimony 
and no written evidence will ever be available regarding the conver- 
sations and agreements upon which the most significant decisions 
of the nineteenth century probably rested. The sovereigns met in 
person so that there might be no witnesses, no documents, no record 
of what was said. The archives will therefore yield nothing, nor 
will the papers of the statesmen nearest the monarchs give us any- 
thing better than their own guesswork and surmise. Our problem 
is really to do what we can to supply this deficiency of evidence by 
some inference or deduction, which we must admit in advance can- 
not be documented, but which will at least aid us to evaluate the 
testimony and to separate, however roughly or imperfectly, the ma- 
terial prepared to deceive us from that which reflects some ray of 
the truth. 

We must start then from the war of 1914 and the conclusion 
that the nature of the aggressive plan out of which it grew involved 
for some years a degree of co-operation between Austria-Hungary 
and Germany of the closest description. We shall then interpret 
Austro-German relations in the light of this offensive and defensive 
agreement as soon as its existence can be demonstrated. The 
events consistent with it will afford us some light upon its character 
and extent. Those inconsistent with it we must perforce treat as 
the work of men unaware of its existence or as the result of inten- 
tional deception. In attempting to assign a date for the beginning 
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of this close co-operation, we are assisted by a fairly definite knowl- 
edge that the earlier stage of the relations from 187 1 ended between 
1887 and 1889. 

The paramount fact in Austrian policy became in 1871 a close 
alliance with Germany, based upon Austrian fear of Russia, because 
of the enmity revealed by the Crimean War, by the neutrality of 
Russia in 1866, and by the aggressive schemes suspected of her after 
1870 which could be furthered only at Austria's expense. The 
Franco-Prussian War had left France for the moment too weak and 
disorganized to afford Austria any real assistance ; Great Britain 
was not dependable, and only an alliance with Germany could 
thwart the schemes of Russia in the Balkans and neutralize her 
weight in the scale until France should recover. For this aid Aus- 
tria was forced to pay by a support of German policy. This was 
based upon the necessity of isolating France in Europe so as to 
make impossible an assault upon the new German Empire before 
it should have achieved administrative and economic cohesion. 
This, too, involved an agreement with Russia, which alone was able 
and willing to aid France and cripple Germany. An understanding 
therefore with Russia on behalf of Austria became essential for 
Germany, and one between Germany and Austria against France no 
less important in case the actual attack should take place and Russia 
should intervene in favor of France, for fear lest she might this 
time be too greatly weakened. The interests of each of the three 
therefore lay principally in preventing action by the other two, and 
this would continue to be the immediate basis of policy so long as 
Russian ambition persisted, and so long as there was danger of 
either an attack by Germany upon France or one by France upon 
Germany. 

Aggression therefore against Russia in the Balkans by Austria 
was unthinkable so long as German assistance was foreclosed by the 
necessity of remaining free to deal with a France bent upon revenge. 
Germany, too, must protest an entire lack of interest in Balkan and 
Turkish problems, to be able to convince Russia that she would 
assist her should Austria attempt to overturn the status quo along 
the Danube. 16 Austria therefore must forbear to execute the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Berlin to which Russia was clearly hostile 
despite the agreement at Reichstadt. This too coincided with the 
domestic policies required by the strong Slav and Magyar parties 
in Austria and Hungary, who were anxious on the one hand to limit 

is See Herbert von Bismarck's statement to Crispi of what his father said 
to the tsar in 1888. Crispi, Memoirs, II. 346. "The Triple Alliance has no 
interest in dragging Turkey within its orbit. ... It would be perfectly useless." 
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German influence and on the other to prevent the acquisition of 
further Slav territory. 1887 and 1888, however, with the defeat of 
the Jingo and Boulangist agitation in France saw the adoption of a 
defensive policy, a reduction of the army, and the accession to 
power of statesmen from whom Germany had little to fear. Cer- 
tainly in 1889, if not a year earlier with the publication of the Dual 
Alliance, the Wilhelmstrasse concluded that the danger of attack 
from France was no better than a remote possibility. 17 

In attempting to assign some moment when the prosecution of 
the Pan-Germanic scheme became practical politics or when it first 
began to dominate the secret policies of both Austria and Germany, 
we shall much promote the inquiry by defining what we mean by 
Pan-Germanism. We shall imply a confederation of states pro- 
tecting an all-rail highway to the Far East and the Persian Gulf 
against the land-power of Russia on the one hand and against the 
sea-power of England on the other. In this bond the countries of 
the confederation would find the only definitive defense against the 
future physical growth of Russia and the only possible basis of an 
aggressive contest with the existing British sea-power. The essen- 
tial preliminaries would be the railroad from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf, the control of the Balkans by Austria, the control 
of the Baltic and the North Sea by a new German fleet. Is it not 
therefore remarkable that in 1888 the first application should have 
been made for the construction of the Bagdad Railway, that in 1889 
Wilhelm II. should have visited Constantinople, from which mo- 
ment German influence in Turkey has commonly been dated, that 
in 1890 the Anglo-German agreement should have ceded to Ger- 
many Heligoland, its present fleet base in the North Sea ? In 1890, 
furthermore, Germany declined to renew the Reinsurance Agree- 
ment with Russia and no less an event occurred than the resignation 
of Bismarck. There came also a demand from the Kaiser in the 
Reichstag for a decided increase in the army. In the light of what 
we know now these events are scarcely coincidences. It seems rea- 
sonable and safe to infer that they were the result of the adoption 
of the policy (perhaps then in its first stage) of what we now call 
Pan-Germanism. They imply precisely that complete harmony of 
relationship, that mutual confidence by Germany and Austria- 
Hungary in each other's dependability, which is precisely what we 
are most interested to establish. But the immediate execution of 

" The importance however attached to the possibility of war in 1888 is re- 
vealed by Crispi's statements of Bismarck's account of Germany's preparations. 
Memoirs, II. 412. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII.— 38. 
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a new policy upon the disappearance of the old fear of France 
would seem to show that the agreements upon which it rested must 
have been the work of the years preceding. 18 

The relation of Bismarck to Pan-Germanism and the real rea- 
sons for his resignation are questions of the utmost importance. 
If this great change in German policy took place at this time, it 
seems scarcely probable that he was not cognizant of it and had not 
some share in it. That his resignation was entirely without relation 
to it seems more unlikely, and that the scheme itself was hatched 
and adopted without consulting him, most improbable. Still less 
plausible is the official explanation so carefully prepared at the 
time in which so much was made of the Kaiser's wilfulness and 
Bismarck's temper. 19 Taking his earlier policy by and large, and 
reading the new scheme in the light of it, it seems probable that he 
objected not so much to Pan-Germanism itself, its objects and pur- 
poses, as to an immediate attempt to execute it, involving a radical 
change in the defensive character of German alliances and disposi- 
tions — on the ground that the Empire was not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped industrially, nor yet secure enough internationally to risk such 
an aggressive policy. Austrian problems, too, he may have objected, 
were not yet sufficiently well solved, nor the attitude of Slavs and 
Magyars well enough established, to make sure that the emperor 
could speak for his people and insure their co-operation. The 
progress toward Pan-Germanism must be slow, and such direct 
steps as were being undertaken would be inexpedient perhaps for a 
generation. These are, to be sure, assumptions, but unfortunately 
we shall probably always in this matter be forced to check the direct 
testimony of those who did not really know the facts in the light of 
just such assumptions. 

Pan-Germanism also explains the refusal to renew the Reinsur- 
ance Agreement, just as the quarrel over Pan-Germanism between 
Bismarck and the Kaiser will explain Bismarck's promise to renew 
it and Caprivi's immediate refusal to do so. The agreement did 
not bind Russia in the very matter now of most consequence, an 

is Bismarck said to the Duke of Genoa in 1883: "Austria had completely 
abandoned her ancient policy of hostility against Germany and Italy alike, a 
policy which had greatly weakened the House of Hapsburg in the past. Ger- 
many, therefore, now found herself on terms of perfect intimacy with the neigh- 
boring Empire." Crispi, Memoirs, II. 158. 

19 The official case is excellently stated by A. Debidour, Histoire Diplo- 
matique de I'Burope depuis le Congres de Berlin jusqu'a nos Jours (Paris, 1917), 
I. 139-146. Two further confirmatory statements, of those already familiar to 
students, are in Crispi, Memoirs, II. 427-434 ; and from Russian archives, by 
Goriainov, in the last number of the American Historical Review, XXIII. 343. 
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attack by Germany upon France, a necessary step in the execution 
of Pan-Germanism. It also underwrote Russia's prior claim to 
Constantinople and the domination of the eastern Balkans. 20 Aimed 
primarily at Great Britain, it also excluded Austria. Pan-Germanism 
however proposed to extend Austrian control over the whole of the 
Balkans and to appropriate Constantinople and Turkey, to say 
nothing of Asia Minor, for Germany herself. Bismarck in all 
probability had quietly informed the Austrians of the Reinsurance 
Treaty, just as he had shown the Russians, when the treaty was 
signed, the text of the Dual Alliance with Austria. The argument 
against secrecy is weak. Moreover, should Russia and France then 
conclude an alliance, it would not be dangerous either to Ger- 
many or to Austria, because it had been abundantly clear as early 
as 1876 that Russia proposed to aid France directly in the field in 
case of an attack by Germany. No treaty could strengthen Rus- 
sian resolve and no German argument had been able to weaken it. 
The Reinsurance Agreement therefore was not renewed, less because 
secret from Austria and therefore a breach of the Dual Alliance, 
than because unnecessary after the events of 1888 and 1889. 

The Pan-Germanist movement in Austria and the Pan-Germanist 
literature in Germany cannot be accepted as evidence of the true 
character of Austrian policies or of German intentions, still less of 
the real relationship between the two countries. 21 Indeed, the Pan- 
Germanists in Austria have been no better than a racial group 
created in imitation of the other nationalist groups in order to de- 
fend the racial interests of Germans threatened by the Slavophile 
policies of the ministers. 22 Their work has been mainly obstruction 
in the legislative bodies and agitation outside, at elections, of a char- 
so Crispi has revealed an attempted agreement on the Near East between 
Austria, Italy, and Great Britain in 1887, which was of course directed against 
Russia. Memoirs, II. 189. 

21 G. Weil, Le Pangermanisme en Autriche (Paris, 1904, second ed. 1914),- 
seems to have demonstrated these statements by figures collected by other students 
and by himself. Cheradame takes very decidedly the opposite view and therefore 
concludes Pan-Germanism contrary to Austrian interests, and hence decides that 
Austria cannot be a reliable ally of Germany. L'Allemagne, la France, et la 
Question d'Autriche, pp. 140 ff. 

22 The date of the Pan-Germanist movement in Austria, M. Cheradame places 
as early as 1877 ; op. cit., p. 140. See however internal evidence in S. von 
Madeyski, Die Deutsche Staatssprache oder Oesterreich ein Deutscher Staat 
(Vienna, 1884); and H. Hainisch, Die Zukunft der Deutsch-Oesterreicher (Vienna, 
1892). The difficulty is to find the date when the nationalist agitation begun by 
Schonerer expanded into something larger. We must again beware of supposing 
that all German Pan-Germanists had credentials from the Wilhelmstrasse, and 
that their relations with him and others gave his work semi-official sanction. 
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acter which can hardly have found approval at Vienna or at Berlin. 
Its leaders, Schonerer, Wolf, Iro, were too indiscreet, blatant, and 
irrational to be trusted with real secrets. Of the coldness and lack 
of sympathy in Berlin for their schemes they have bitterly com- 
plained. Their propaganda shrieks for the annexation of the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria to Germany itself, thus freeing those 
Germans from the control of the Slavs. They have also plunged 
into the anti-Semitic agitation and launched a radical Protestant 
crusade under the slogan " Los von Rom ". Possibly their activi- 
ties may have been a part of the elaborate policy of deception prac- 
tised by both the Austrian and the German governments, but it 
seems more likely that the real work of spreading German propa- 
ganda in Austria was done in other ways by other agencies, more 
quietly and more effectively. The avowed Pan-Germanists in Aus- 
tria did not in forty years succeed in developing real strength or 
influence. 

The most difficult fact to explain of those happenings whose 
verity is beyond denial is the apparent pursuance by Austro-Hun- 
garian foreign ministers of anti-German policies. The majority of 
the speeches delivered in the legislative assemblies, the undoubtedly 
sincere professions of the various racial groups, are certainly hostile 
to Pan-Germanism or to any such close relationship between the 
two states as it necessarily demands. Yet it is not so difficult to 
harmonize this mass of material with Pan-Germanism, the war, and 
this extremely close relationship, without resorting to the claim that 
Austria has been cozened, cheated, coerced, and dominated contrary 
to her desires and interests by Germany. She was too indispen- 
sable to the war and too able to block its execution by mere inertia 
ever to be subordinate in any real sense. As Bismarck saw, no ally 
who was indispensable could ever be a subordinate. "From the 
moment when the conviction is established in Vienna that the bridge 
between Germany and Russia is broken down, Austria will assume 
a different attitude toward the German Empire, and Germany will 
run the risk of becoming in a sense dependent upon Austria." 23 
Only Austria's willing co-operation could suffice and that could con- 
tinue only so long as the Austrian statesmen were satisfied that she 
had been accorded unstinted recognition of equality as an ally. This 
again is inference, but it raises a presumption which only definite 
evidence can alter. 

The existence of Pan-Germanism must on no account be sus- 
pected by the other European powers. The public relations of 

23 Hofmann, I. 314. January 28, 1891. See id., II. 6. January 24, 1892. 
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Austria-Hungary and Germany must therefore be dictated by the 
imperative necessity of concealing the existence and extent of the 
offensive and defensive alliance between them. They must act and 
speak as if no relationship existed. To confess it would give an 
international signal of the existence of Pan-Germanism, warn other 
governments of the intended preparations, and effectually forestall 
the execution of any such elaborate plan. France, Russia, and 
Great Britain would certainly believe that Germany would not dare 
start so ambitious a movement without support. Hence so long 
as a genuine doubt of the loyalty of Austria and of the closeness 
of the bond with Germany could be preserved in their minds, the 
concealment of the great scheme would be complete and the prepa- 
rations might go forward securely. The more so because Germany 
must take the important steps. She alone could assail France, she 
alone must contest the seas with England, and she was certain to 
receive the first attack from Russia. Nor did the internal political 
conditions in Austria make similarly elaborate preparations feasible 
without the risk of revealing the scheme itself. It was therefore a 
foregone conclusion that the public relations of Germany and Aus- 
tria must be built upon the assumed legacy of suspicion and hatred 
bequeathed by the rivalry of the Metternich system and the war of 
1866. At international crises, moreover, it might be possible by a 
certain coolness and aloofness of attitude to increase the verisimili- 
tude of this effect. There was some suspicion that at Algeciras 
Austrian support of the German contentions was lukewarm and 
public opinion in Austria hostile. This was useful to the two and 
not at all dangerous. It was obvious from the first that they could 
not prevail against Great Britain and France on the Moroccan ques- 
tion, even if they stood together. The only chance of success lay 
in Germany's ability to intimidate the new Entente or to play upon 
the mutual suspicions of its members. The open adhesion of Aus- 
tria could not turn the tide if Germany should fail. In fact, a 
stand sufficiently united and determined to put pressure upon their 
opponents would promptly reveal to the European states the extent 
of the alliance between the two and, what was perhaps quite as 
undesirable, would make it known to the representative bodies at 
home. They would expose their hand without the chance of a com- 
mensurable gain. The value of this policy was at once apparent in 
1908 when the initial doubt as to whether Germany would support 
the annexations was the one thing which delayed the concerted 
action of the powers until really too late. 

Nor must the truth about Pan-Germanism and the close alliance 
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with Germany be suspected by the Czechs and other Slav peoples in 
Austria. They were already too much afraid of German domina- 
tion in Austria, too anxious to nullify it, to permit them to view with 
anything but extreme apprehension the support of German Austria 
by the might of Germany itself, and the propagation of a scheme 
almost certain in its ultimate outcome to rob them of such influence 
upon Austrian policy as they already possessed. The public for- 
eign policy of Austria must therefore be so conducted as to disarm 
their suspicions and not to weaken and disrupt the state by an in- 
crease of the existing antagonism, at the very time when as con- 
siderable an increase of its unity and strength was essential as might 
be attained. Ostensibly Austria must be anti-German. Foreign 
ministers in the legislative bodies must continually declare such 
policies as would be consistent with this general position, and, to be 
politically valuable in parliamentary debates, they must be ignorant 
of the real truth. Otherwise, in a moment of indiscretion or pas- 
sion, they might blurt out something which could never be retracted 
or disowned. The emperor must therefore be his own foreign min- 
ister. 24 The real negotiations of importance he must conduct in 
person. Occasionally he might find some man like Aehrenthal in- 
telligent and trustworthy enough to be told at least a portion of the 
truth, but even he should never know the full extent of the scheme. 

Still less must the truth be suspected by the Magyars and by the 
Southern Slavs. The Magyars were already outnumbered and any 
addition to the Slav population of Hungary would invite vehement 
opposition because of its results upon local politics and their own 
political hegemony. Inasmuch as Slav territory added to the Mon- 
archy must be joined to Hungary (save along the Adriatic), Aus- 
trian aggression in the Balkans such as Pan-Germanism predicated 
must be conducted with the utmost secrecy and finesse. The 
Magyars no less than the Powers must be confronted with a fait 
accompli. So too the Southern Slavs. Their hopes for autonomy 
or independence would find slight chance of realization, as they well 
knew, if the Monarchy should embark upon a scheme of expansion 
in the Balkans. That would necessarily tighten administrative 
control of the adjacent provinces both for military and for diplo- 
matic reasons. 

The autocratic and non-parliamentary character of the Austro- 
Hungarian constitution made such concealment simple. Foreign 
affairs were already the prerogative of the monarch nor was there 

24 Bismarck declared Franz Josef the real link binding Austria to Germany. 
Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, II. 280. See also Steed, Hapsburg Mon- 
archy, p. 208. 
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a firm tradition that the minister would necessarily be responsible 
for policy. Certainly there was no imperative need for commu- 
nicating the truth to any legislative body, because the monarch was 
not politically responsible for his policy to any of the various cham- 
bers. The group system in all these houses intensified the racial 
hostility and produced a general instability and lack of harmony 
which made all groups prefer to leave many important questions to 
the monarch, rather than to risk a decision upon them at the hands 
of the other racial parties. The foreign ministers accordingly 
should serve the parliamentary needs of the local situation. Both 
the chambers and the ministers might be depended upon to produce 
that precise anti-German policy and sentiment most useful in the 
international situation. We see, therefore, in most histories, exactly 
what we were meant to see, an Austria-Hungary by no means sure 
to act in concert with Germany; ministers whose speeches and ac- 
tions constantly aroused grave resentment in Berlin and who them- 
selves not infrequently give vent to genuine expressions of dis- 
pleasure in regard to German policies; an Austrian diplomacy 
sometimes blundering, inept, the result of the failure to understand 
internal conditions in both Austria and Hungary and in particular 
the result of an entire failure to appreciate correctly the great 
forces in Europe. Best of all, this camouflage would be the work 
of perfectly sincere and entirely honest men, who would do it for 
reasons of their own, as all Europe could discover and demonstrate. 
If such was Austrian policy, if such were Austrian ministers, surely 
Austria was scarcely a dangerous member of the European family, 
not at all likely to be a dependable ally of Germany. Above all, if 
such were Austrian interests and sentiments, she was not in the 
least likely to be a dependable ally in the execution of Pan- 
Germanism. 

Any discussion of Austro-German relations since 1890 other 
than a narrative of this elaborate camouflage as it now seems to us, 
involves a consideration of the whole web of European diplohiacy 
in relation to the present war. While so large a subject can not 
be treated in an article of this length, it may be useful to treat a 
few incidents of it in the light of the premises just laid down. The 
diplomatic field was divided. The two powers should not act 
together, still less negotiate in concert, and should never openly sup- 
port each other unless very serious interests demanded it. The 
Triple Alliance, already made public, would explain a considerable 
cousinly interest, but German policy must be one thing and Austrian 
policy must very decidedly be another. Germany should accord- 
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ingly deal, in the interests of both, with the general foreign policy 
in Europe, and should invariably take the aggressive stand, if one 
must be taken. In such cases it should be Austria's duty to hang 
back and raise objections. The physical location of Germany, 
moreover, made her naturally the power to negotiate with Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, and to deal with African and colonial 
problems. She, too, on account of the wars of 1866 and 1870, had 
direct treaty relations with Italy which made simple her participa- 
tion in Italian affairs as an offset to the hostility Italy still felt to 
Austria. Austrian diplomacy should limit itself to the affairs of 
Russia, Turkey, and the Balkans, partly because past Austrian am- 
bitions and obvious primary interests were such as to justify an 
explanation, on Austrian grounds alone, of that precise type of 
aggression or peaceful penetration most useful to the two conspira- 
tors. The Treaty of Berlin, moreover, had provided Austria, 
whether or not with prevision, with a bundle of treaty rights and 
possibilities which would give color to the exact measures to be 
undertaken in the Balkans. Turkey, however, Germany must con- 
trol and direct. Austrian interests in Constantinople were too con- 
siderable to make it possible to suppose that Russia or Great Britain 
would see an extension of direct Austrian influence at the Porte 
without the gravest apprehension. So long, too, as any suspicion 
could be kept alive of the extent of the alliance between Austria and 
Germany, German control of Constantinople would rouse no par- 
ticular apprehension. 

Austria had therefore certain very obvious and important tasks 
to perform. She must allay the suspicions of the Slavs in her own 
domains and win their allegiance to the Monarchy. She must allay 
the suspicion of Italy, roused already by the events of 1878 and 
1879, and hold Italy to the Triple Alliance, at any rate preventing a 
real entente or alliance between Italy and Great Britain or France. 
Russia, if possible, must be conciliated, her suspicions disarmed, 
and she must be won away from the alliance signed with France in 
1892 and certainly her suspicions of Great Britain kept active. To 
increase Austrian territory and influence in the Balkans without 
antagonizing these interests was the true task. Somehow or other 
their consent must be won little by little to the execution of the 
Treaty of Berlin, to the establishment in Bulgaria of the Austrian 
house, and to the establishment of an entente cordiale with Ru- 
mania. For this reason in 1897 a verbal agreement was made with 
the Italians to recede from their territorial pretensions in Albania 
and to guarantee Albanian autonomy. This was confirmed in writ- 
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ing in 1899 and 1900, confirmed again in 1905 and 1906, and was 
operative still in 1912 and 1913. At the same time here and there 
the Italians were allowed privileges and concessions in return for 
certain gains and changes which the Austrians felt to be indispen- 
sable. 

Not later than 1896 the existence of the Franco-Russian treaty 
was suspected at Berlin and Vienna and, anxious to ascertain its 
extent, the Austrian emperor visited St. Petersburg in August, 1896, 
and there began the combination which was to continue until 1908, 
to break that alliance if possible, and if so much might not be had, 
to secure Russian consent to the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The tsar promptly countered with a visit to Paris, at which the 
existence of the Franco-Russian defensive alliance was practically 
admitted. Not until 1902 was the question again actively urged, 
this time in the guise of necessary reforms in Macedonia. Pres- 
ently a meeting of the emperors produced both the February and 
the Miirzsteg programmes. 25 The fear in Paris and London was 
great that the very reasonable reforms announced portended a secret 
agreement to divide the Balkans between Austria and Russia and 
exclude British and French influence altogether. Naturally the 
French feared lest such a secret agreement might weaken their own 
alliance with Russia. The British accordingly — presently, as a re- 
sult of the Anglo-French agreement of April, 1904, backed by the 
French — insisted that the reforms in Macedonia should be inter- 
nationalized. They meant, of course, that they could not accept 
any such exclusion from the Balkans as the Austro-Russian agree- 
ment tacitly implied, and that they must insist upon public recogni- 
tion both of their interests and of those of France in the Near East. 
The new arrangement changed the general understanding reached 
at Berlin in 1878, that all the powers were interested in the Balkan 
settlement. Both the Austrians and the Russians felt it better to 
yield, and accordingly submitted both the arrangements and their 
execution for consideration and action by the powers as a whole. 

The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War promptly caused very 
great and continued activity by the British and the French in the 
Balkans to prevent Austria from utilizing Russia's preoccupation 
by annexing the long promised provinces and perhaps overrunning 
the Balkans as a whole. No doubt this is the real explanation of 
Goluchowski's inactivity. The Kaiser, as we now know, had some- 
what earlier tried to win the tsar to an entente between France, 

25 In 1883 Bismarck suggested something like the Miirzsteg Programme to 
the Russian ambassador to Berlin. Goriainov, in American Historical Review, 
XXIII. 327. 
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Russia, and Germany, by what are now called the Willy-Nicky tele- 
grams, whose existence was revealed by the Russian revolutionists. 
The visit to Tangier, the conference of Algeciras, the restlessness of 
Italy, and the persistent pressure of Great Britain and France in the 
Balkans, occupied the international concert until 1907, when the 
battle royal was fought with a vengeance. In the spring a proposal 
was made by Austria to Russia for an entente a quatre on the Near 
East by Germany, Austria, Russia, and France. 26 The mutual con- 
cessions were decidedly favorable to Russia and France, although the 
Central Powers by no means forgot themselves, for the prime object 
was not so much to settle the quarrel as to isolate Great Britain and 
Italy. This agreement would have nullified the Anglo-French 
agreement and also the Triple Alliance, would have given Austria 
control of the Adriatic, and have made possible an assault by Ger- 
many upon England. The Russians, however, declined the arrange- 
ment. They presently came to terms with the British about Persia 
and India. The diplomatic defeat of Austria was complete. Its 
endeavor to draw Russia from its allegiance had failed and the sus- 
picions of Italy were as active as ever. It was decided at Berlin 
and Vienna to test at once the extent of the mutual agreement be- 
tween the Russians, the British, and the French by presenting them 
with a new fait accompli in the Balkans. The concession for a rail- 
road through Novibazar announced in January, 1908, was the first 
step, and that bomb having been successfully exploded, the annexa- 
tions followed in October. The two successfully demonstrated the 
fact that the Anglo-Russian agreement did not extend to armed 
support of Russia in the Balkans. Obviously, too, none of them 
had promised armed assistance to Italy, who was compelled to swal- 
low her disgust at so radical a change along the Adriatic. 27 

But there seems to have been little doubt in London, Paris, or 
St. Petersburg, after the annexations, of the existence of Pan- 
Germanism and of the extent of the offensive and defensive alliance 
between Germany and Austria which it portended. 28 Certainly the 
close relationship between the Wilhelmstrasse and the Ballplatz was 
no longer in doubt, and hereafter became a premise of the diplomacy 
of the Triple Entente. They were clear that Austria never would 
have undertaken the annexations and certainly would never have 
executed them by so decided a volte-face had not the alliance with 

2 6 Steed, Hapsburg Monarchy, p. 268. 

27 Italy printed mobilization orders against Austria which were afterwards 
redated and used for the Tripolitan war. Sosnosky in Contemporary Review, 
CVI. 218. 

28 See the leading article in the London Times for August 30, 1909. 
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Germany been of unlimited extent and of long standing. Local 
politics in Austria-Hungary continued to prevent the monarchy 
from formulating publicly a policy widely different from that 
already pursued, and for some time we continue to have speeches 
and statements apparently anti-German, but the deception had be- 
come transparent. The promptitude of support and the decided 
and unquestioned harmony between the two countries was such that 
in 1914 no diplomat or statesman doubted that the demands pre- 
sented to Serbia by Austria had the complete approval of Germany 
in advance and made clear the intention of both countries to pre- 
cipitate a European war. 

Roland G. Usher. 



